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drical part of the pipette is covered with a small "box,
or the whole pipette is covered, when not in use, by
a light-tight box of wood or cardboard.
Parallel analyses showed that the absorption with
phosphorus is very complete, and hence this Linde-
mann process for the determination of oxygen must
be classed among the finest of gas analytic methods,
it being of especial value because with one filling of
the pipette enormous quantities of oxygen may be
absorbed, while alkaline pyrogallol possesses a rela-
tively small absorbing power.
Naturally the method cannot be used under those
conditions in which phosphorus is no longer able to
unite with oxygen. Detailed experiments have been
.made upon this point by Schonbein in his researches
upon ozone. He states that the reaction is entirely
or partly prevented by the presence of ethylene (3^3-
volume of ethylene is sufficient) and other hydrocar-
bons or ethereal oils, alcohol, and traces of ammonia.
Moreover, oxygen does not act upon phosphorus
when the gas has a very large partial pressure. If
phosphorus be brought into contact with oxygen of
the density of the atmosphere, no reaction whatever
takes place, and not the least light is seen. If, how-
ever, the oxygen be diluted with another gas, or
mechanically by the air-pump, the reaction begins
when the gas has been, brought to about 75 per cent
of its initial partial pressure. At first a feeble glow
is seen and then suddenly, with a sort of explosive
flash of light, the oxygen burns, the phosphorus
being partly melted.
The reaction takes place normally in gases which
do not contain more than 50 per cent of oxygen.